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sentence of S. However, Carnap sentences were supposed to be, according to 
the view at issue here, analytically true. But surely it should not be possible 
for analytical truths to be empirically disconfirmed (unless meaning change 
occurs). Hence, the argument suggests that the popular view that Carnap 
sentences capture the analytical contents of theories must be wrong. 
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The compatibility of divine foreknowledge and 
freewill 


JONATHAN WESTPHAL 


1. The problem 


On Friday God knew everything, including f, a proposition about what Jones 
would do on Monday; we can write the time-indexed proposition that on 
Friday God believed fas Bgf. If Jones does not do the thing that makes f true, 
then the resulting state of affairs will be ~f. So on Monday, before a certain 
time — ‘t time’ — Jones has it in his power to bring it about that ~f. It seems to 
follow that on Monday Jones has it in his power to bring it about that on 
Friday God believed something false. Yet this is impossible, as Bgp > p (God 
is infallible). But if fis false — if Jones makes it so on Monday - then so is Bgf, 
and God is not infallible. So either Jones cannot not do the thing that makes f 
true, and he has no freewill, or God is not infallible. 

The traditional responses to this dilemma are subtle, time-honoured and, 
as I see it, almost completely unconvincing. According to Linda Zagzebski 
(2002: 51-61), there are five of them: the Ockhamist response that God’s 
Friday belief is a so-called ‘soft’ fact, itself a problematic notion; the confused 
Molinist claim that on Friday God has something called ‘middle knowledge’ 
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(knowledge, on Friday, about what Jones would freely do confronted with 
Monday’s circumstances), so that God knows what Jones would do, but does 
not will it or know what Jones would do if...); and the more sensible but 
still perplexing solution of Boethius’s that God’s knowing is not in time, so 
that the time-indexed proposition Bgf is not true. (How does it help to move 
the knowing that is said to determine our actions from the past to the time- 
less? It seems to make matters worse!) There is also the compatibilist view, of 
which Zagzebski writes that, ‘it is not clear what premiss of the argument 
should be rejected if we take this approach’ (2002: 59). The reason it is not 
clear is surely that compatibilism rejects no premiss of the argument, but 
gives ‘freewill’ two possible meanings, one of which is consistent with fatal- 
ism or determinism. The trouble is that such a solution works perfectly well, 
but does nothing to fix the glaring problems that will still exist within the 
argument. Finally there is the heretical view, ‘the “Open God” View’, that 
God is not infallible. On this view some of his beliefs are mistaken. I call this 
view ‘heretical’ not because I wish to burn its proponents or because I believe 
that there is no scriptural warrant for their view, but in order to underline the 
fact that it really is such a huge departure from the traditional conception of 
God that the question is bound to be asked whether it is indeed a response to 
a problem about the truth of Bgf, for the individual constant g has become 
seriously equivocal. 

I shall argue that metaphysical responses of the five kinds, or of any other 
kind, are unnecessary. As I see it, the original paradox does not involve just a 
false premiss, or just invalid reasoning. If I am right, then, within the dialectic 
of the debate, the Argument from Divine Foreknowledge has an oscillating 
structure that is hard to keep steadily in view. If its premisses are true, it is 
invalid. If it is valid, it has a false premiss. The debate has slipped around 
between these two possibilities. I hope at least to have made a contribution 
towards clarifying the Argument, and fixing its interesting logical structure. 

I believe that my solution has some affinity with the Ockhamist response, 
although I do not believe that the absolute metaphysical distinction between 
hard and soft facts can be maintained. On the other hand I do think that 
God’s Friday belief that f occupies a peculiar relationship to our knowledge 
of the premisses of the argument from divine foreknowledge to human 
unfreedom. 


2. An invalid version of the argument from divine foreknowledge 


Consider the following form of the argument that seems to express the para- 
dox, in which ‘O...’ is read as ‘it is necessary that’. 


(1) Bef 


(2) O(BgpD p) (God’s infallibility) 
So (3) Of 
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It has been known at least since Boethius why this argument is invalid; the 
placing of the necessity operator mixes up the necessity of the consequence 
with the necessity of the consequent, as it is said. To get anything to work, 
the first premiss must read 


(1) OBgf. 


With a push (making (1) necessary) and a shove (appealing to the transfer 
principle that {OBgp & [O(Bep > p) o Op), the conclusion (3) can be made 
to follow, and we have our paradox. 


3. OBgf is false 


But is it true on Friday, or at any other time, that OBgf? Why should we 
believe that God necessarily believes some particular proposition, selected by 
us, here f? Apart from anything else, if it were true, God would believe f in all 
possible worlds, and we would have a contradiction in those possible worlds 
in which ~f. Why do we say that God believes that f? Only because we are 
assuming that f is true. The point is that God does not necessarily believe that 
f; he would not believe it if it were false. What is actually a necessity is only 
that he believes it, if it is true. Omniscience is a necessary attribute of God (so 
that (p> Kgp), which by the way entails that (p> Bgp), but mere belief 
in some proposition, identified by its name f, some proposition which might 
or might not be true, is not. God does not believe in propositions, but in 
truth, so to speak. His omniscience is not a matter of believing a pre-selected 
stock of propositions, say from f to n, but of believing just those propositions 
(which might be f to n) that are true. 

An argument that is often given for LIBgf by the dodgy ‘Argument from 
the Necessity of the Past’! repeats the same type of mistake as the overall 
Argument from Divine Foreknowledge to which it contributes a premiss. The 
Argument from the Necessity of the Past is that (i) What lies in the past is 
necessary; (ii) God’s belief or believing that f lies in the past; so (iii) God’s 
belief or believing that fis necessary. If LJ Bgf is false, therefore, this argument 
has a false premiss. 

I am very uneasy about the concept of necessity used in (i) and (iii) for just 
the reason given by John Perry (2010: 102-103). ‘Necessary’ in the argument 
is equivocal. Even so there is a difficulty with (i) and (ii). All we can say 
before Jones acts is that God’s belief, whatever it is, lies in the past. Which of 
fand ~f is true is determined by what Jones does. But after he has done what 
he is going to do there is an easier and faster route to the final conclusion of 
the entire Argument from Divine Foreknowledge, one that bypasses God’s 
foreknowledge altogether. Once Jones has acted, after ż time, his act lies in 


1 The argument has been subjected to the criticism of Joseph Keim Campbell (2007: 105-11, 
2010: 71-76). 
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the past, f becomes a past fact, and Of follows directly from the pastness of 
the fact it reports, together with (i). God’s foreknowledge plays no role in the 
argument. Without Jones’s action, however, we do not have Bgf as a premiss, 
since it is inferred from f, and before ż time Jones might well decide to make 
~f true. All we have is the proposition that Bgf is true if fis, or f > Bgf. This 
can be inferred from God’s omniscience, as f cannot. 

We might also be tempted to argue from PBgf vPBg~f (‘God’s believing 
on Friday that f, or that ~f, is past’), by the Argument from the Necessity of 
the Past [(PBgf >LIBgf)&(PBg~f>OIBe~f)] to OBefvOBg~f. We con- 
clude that God’s belief, whatever it was, is necessary; we have a necessity 
either way. (We do not get to Lif ona single line of the proof, however, or to 
O~fon a single line.) 

And the same old difficulty comes back. How can (PBgf>LIBgf) or 
(PBg~f> OBg~f) hold true? If it is too late for Jones to make ~f true, 
then Of can be inferred straight from (i), and God’s foreknowledge has no 
role. But if it is not too late for Jones to make ~f true, then LIBgf is not true, 
for it is still possible that ~f. (At this point in the argument, to deny that it is 
not possible that ~f begs the question.) If Jones acts in such a way that Bgf 
must be true, then it follows that Bg~f is not necessary, and never was, and 
we do not have a necessity either way — in fact we necessarily don’t have one! 
The ‘or’ that DBgfv OBg~f represents as ‘v’ is actually an exclusive one. 

The same considerations apply to weaker operators such as van Inwagen’s 
‘Np’ or ‘No one has any choice about the fact that p’ (van Inwagen 1983: 
94-95), and Wiggins’s ‘L],p’ or ‘It is inevitable at t that p’ (Wiggins 1991: 
283). The considerations are that before t time Np is false, and that after 
t time the alleged Necessity of the Past makes Np true independently of any 
considerations about God’s foreknowledge. In the same way, before t time 
Lf is false, whereas after ż time it is unnecessary to the argument. 

We can see again how the supposed necessity of Bgf is conditional. The 
condition is f. The Argument from Divine Foreknowledge makes us overlook 
this obvious point. We forget that God’s antecedent knowledge of the future 
is contingent upon the facts that will obtain, rather than the other way 
around. Yet the fact of foreknowledge, though perhaps difficult to accept, 
is, pace Ockham, as hard a fact as any you could wish for, just as much as it 
would be if it consisted of videotapes ‘of the future’, or even ‘from the future’, 
if that were possible, or, if you prefer, videotapes that just happened to give 
accurate depictions of future events. It would still be the case that had some- 
one said, viewing the tapes in the past, ‘This is what will happen’, he would, 
then, when he said it, have said something true. That is merely a proposition 
about the future, working in exactly the way it was designed to. If you say p, 
a proposition about the future, and in the future p turns out to be true, then 
your original statement, now in the past, was also true, whether or not you 
knew p at the time. For, ignoring tense, there is only one proposition here, 
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and we have an example of the phenomenon that Michael Dummett has 
called the ‘truth-value link’ (Dummett 2004: 75). 

Imagine that on Friday there are two sealed envelopes, X and Y, and in 
each one is a sheet of paper. On one of the two sheets of paper ‘Bgf is 
inscribed, on the other ‘Bg~f’. On Monday at t time Jones acts, producing 
the situation f, or producing the situation ~f. Whatever Jones does, one of X 
or Y will contain a true statement. From the point of view of Friday, before 
the envelopes have been opened, envelope X or envelope Y will always pre- 
dict with complete accuracy what will happen on Monday — what the right 
envelope contains is a true statement, after all. When Jones has acted and 
produced (say) the situation f, the envelopes are opened, and we find that X 
contains a statement that was already true on Friday. But Jones’s action is 
what ‘controls’? which of the envelopes contains the true statement. This is 
not a matter of changing the past, or of ‘control’ in any sense that involves 
causation. The ‘control’ here is more like the way in which the argument of a 
function ‘controls’ the image (or output) of the argument under the function, 
as it is said in mathematics. It is merely a matter of logical consistency. All 
that is going on is that it is not possible both that Bgf and that ~f. The 
difficulty that people have is that they imagine God’s mind in the past, hop- 
ping back and forth between the contents of X and Y, in response to Jones’s 
deliberations. But within God’s mind on Friday we are to imagine only those 
propositions that do in fact describe what the future will be. 

Here we are overcoming a stubborn confusion about the concept of 
the true statement about the future, a concept that is deployed in the 
time-indexed proposition Bgf as it features in God’s mind on Friday. The 
concept of the future just is the concept of what happens or will happen after 
some time has elapsed. 

To sum up, either (1) is the first premiss and the Argument from Divine 
Foreknowledge is invalid for the reason that Boethius gives, or (1)’ is the first 
premiss, and the first premiss is false or unnecessary. The Argument from 
Divine Foreknowledge is unsound or it has nothing to do with God’s fore- 
knowledge. In no case does it pose a threat to human freedom from God. 


4. Historical note on a non-modal formulation 


The Paradox of Divine Foreknowledge can be stated non-modally, as it was 
by Nelson Pike in his original formulation of 1965. ‘If God believed at T1 
that Jones would do x at T2, and if it was within Jones power at T2 to refrain 
from doing x...’ (Pike 1965: 34) then we have the problem of divine 
omniscience. 


(4) Bgf (Assumption) 


(5) Bgfof (Instance of God’s infallibility) 
So (6) f 
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Yet suppose that Jones uses his power to bring it about that ~f on 
Monday. Then we have: 


=f 


So we have a contradiction, f&~f, and something has to be done. In this 
much weaker form of the paradox, however, there is a simple logical solu- 
tion. Though Jones has the power to bring it about that ~f on Monday, we 
know that as a matter of fact he won’t, as (4) is true;* ~f is false, but not 
necessarily false. It is false given that (4) and (5) are true. If it were true, 
of course, then (4) would be false, so evidently (4) is not a necessary 


truth, though divine omniscience is, at least in the traditional conception 
of God. 


5. Concluding observations 


We imagine that we know that Bgf, and that on Friday God believed f. But 
the way we know it, as we think about the problem, is via the premiss that 
God is omniscient (f D Kgf), together with f. And now we think that we have 
some independent purchase on the truth-value of Bgf that will allow us to use 
it as a premiss, and to infer from it the necessity of f. All we have, though, is a 
proposition asserting God’s omniscience, which is the conditional necessity of 
f, and infallibility, the dependence of Bgf on f. The true order of inference is 
from f to Bgf, via omniscience, and then from Bgf back to f via infallibility. 
There is no necessity to be picked up along the way. The only necessities that 
can be obtained are the conditional necessities that attend the truth of om- 
niscience (p D Bgp) together with infallibility (Bap D p): they are p D p, and 
Bgp D Bgp, and their equivalents. Bgf is not necessary, though f D Bgf is, as it 
is a substitution instance of the necessary truth that p > Bgp.? 


2 I feel certain that this would have been Gédel’s solution to the non-modal problem: 


It should be possible to form a complete theory of human behaviour, i.e. to predict 
from the hereditary and environmental givens what a person will do. However, if a 
mischievous person learns of this theory, he can act in a way so as to negate it. Hence I 
conclude that such a theory exists, but that no mischievous person will learn it. In the 
same way, time-travel is possible, but no person will ever manage to kill his past self. 
Gödel laughed his laugh then [‘a burst of complexly rhythmic laughter’] and con- 
cluded, ‘The a priori is greatly neglected. Logic is very powerful.’ (Rucker 2006: 168) 


3 I wish to thank Alex George, Joe Campbell and Russell Wahl for very helpful criticisms 
and comments. The article was read at the Northern New England Philosophical 
Association’s annual meeting at St Anselm College, October, 2010, where it also received 
very helpful criticisms and comments, especially from Ray Perkins, Whit Kaufman, 
Brendan O’Sullivan and Dan Kervick. 
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Note on heterologicality 
David Bostock 


1. For simplicity, let the domain of our first-level quantifiers, Yx’ and so on, 
be words, and in particular just those words which are adjectives. And let the 
adjective ‘heterological’ be abbreviated just to ‘het’. As is well known, one 
cannot legitimately stipulate that 


Vx(‘het’ is true of x < ~ (x is true of x)) 


Why not? Well, the obvious answer is that if ‘het’ is supposed to be an 
adjective, then this alleged stipulation would imply the contradiction 


‘het’ is true of ‘het’? <> ~ (‘het is true of ‘het’) 


But contradictions cannot be true, and it is no use stipulating that they shall 
be. Do we need to say anything more? 
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